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The Bill which Asquith introduced on April 12 followed in the main
the previous Bills, transferring purely Irish questions to the Irish Parlia-
ment and reserving to the Imperial Parliament all questions touching the
Crown, army and navy, foreign policy, the making of peace and war
and new Customs duties. There were to be two Chambers, a Senate
of 40 nominated members and a House of Commons of 164 members,
of which in the Bill as introduced Ulster was to have 59. The Irish
members were to be retained in the British House of Commons but
reduced in numbers to 42, roughly one for every 100,000 of the
population. In introducing the Bill, Asquith said that he regarded
it" as the first step and only the first step in a large and more compre-
hensive policy " by which the Imperial Parliament would be set free
from local cares and burdens.
The Bill was well received by the Irish members, and a National
Convention which met in Dublin on April 23 passed a resolution
" welcoming it in the spirit in which it was offered " and declaring
its " solemn conviction " that its passage into law would " bind the
people of Ireland to the people of Great Britain by a union infinitely
closer than that which now exists and by so doing add immeasurably
to the strength of the Empire." At the same time there reached Mr.
Redmond a stream of congratulations from the self-governing
Dominions. General Botha, General Smuts, Sir Wilfred Laurier,
the Prime Minister and the leader of Opposition in the Australian
Commonwealth, and many other men of influence and power in
the Dominions declared their conviction that the measure, was just
and in the interests of the Empire.
This was less than ever the opinion of the Conservative Imperialists
in the Mother country. These now declared their intention of
earning resistance to all lengths and at all costs. The House of
Commons sat in continuous session until the end of January, 1913,
and passion rose to a white heat as the Bill fought its way through its
various stages. On one day in November the House became a bear
garden in which all speeches were drowned in cries of " traitors " and
" rats," and a leading member of the Opposition seized the Speaker's
copy of the Standing Orders and threw it at the First Lord of the
Admiralty (Winston Churchill) who was struck on the side of the
face and bruised. The Bill passed its third reading on January 16,
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